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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Introduction to the Study of Economics. By Charles Jesse Bul- 
lock, Ph.D. Silver, Burdette & Co., 1897. 

To write a text-book upon economics, which shall be at once 
easy and adequate, is an exceedingly difficult task. On the one side 
there is the danger of falling into mushiness, platitude, and preaching, 
and, on the other side, of mistaking shortness for simplicity. Unfor- 
tunately for this case there are not two systems of economic thought 
— one easy political economy, and the other difficult political econ- 
omy, — there is only political economy. Practically the only choice 
open to the writer of an elementary treatise is in deciding what to 
leave out. So much of theory as he states will not be elementary theory 
or advanced theory, but merely theory. The remaining questions are 
matters of exposition. 

Mr. Bullock in his Introduction has evidently had these facts in 
mind, and has deliberately and clear-sightedly chosen his way of meet- 
ing them, or, perhaps more accurately, of going round them. It is 
not strictly necessary that the study of economic facts should include 
the close examination of theoretical doctrines. There is a large field 
for descriptive work — for the data. It is to this aspect of the subject 
that Mr. Bullock especially devotes his attention. If the thing is 
worth doing, Mr. Bullock has certainly done well. One is inclined 
to question whether this method of presentation, this exhaustiveness 
in facts and details, this primary encyclopaedia of enumeration and 
description, is the best method of stimulating thought, or of giving 
the pupil something to abide in his mental furnishing. But all this is 
matter of method, and many teachers will agree with Mr. Bullock and 
will cordially welcome his book. There is a place for it. It has the 
merits of accuracy, clarity, and sobriety. At the same time there are 
all the defects of the merits : it has too much sobriety. The style is 
lucid, simple, and direct, never in bad taste, but simply without taste. 
It lacks snap and interest. It is trusty and path-keeping, but spirit- 
less. 
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A defect which inheres in Mr. Bullock's method is that his book 
lacks consistency, in the sense of logical coherence. Rent, wages, 
interest, and profits are at the back of the book, as seemingly they just 
as well may or may not be. The truth appears to be that to element- 
alize economics, so to speak, by taking the theoretical backbone out of 
it, cannot fail to leave the subject formless and flabby. But this is the 
old problem of what to do in an elementary book. At all events, so far 
as the book is doctrinal at all, it is admirably sound and judicial. To 
one who reads between the lines it is evident also that Mr. Bullock is 
a master of the science, is fully conversant with its most progressive 
thought, and is thoroughly in sympathy therewith. As a whole the book 
deserves no small praise. But it is too long — 480 pages. 

H. J. Davenport. 



Supplement au Nouveau Dictionnaire d'Economie Politique de M. 
[Jon Say et Josephe Chailley-Bert. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie., 
1897. Roy. 8vo. pp. 271. 

This supplement takes the place of a second edition of M. Say's 
Dictionary. The correction of errors and the addition of necessary 
articles in the form of a supplement have saved the purchasers of the 
Dictionary the necessity of buying a second entire edition. Such a 
regard for the early buyer is as commendable as it is rare. 

M. Chailley-Bert informs us that M. Say, in the entire Dictionary, 
as well as in the supplement, had in the main the oversight of the list 
of articles, choosing the writers, reading the manuscripts, and reviewing 
the proofs. The supplement adds, among others, necessary biograph- 
ical articles on Bagehot, Baudrillart, Cairnes, Courcelle-Seneuil, Cour- 
not, Dunoyer, Fawcett, D. Hume, Jevons, Cliffe Leslie, Mangoldt, 
Mario, Moeser, Thorold Rogers, Roscher, and Leon Say. Other needed 
articles are those on Anarchie, Anti-Semitisme, Circulation monetaire, 
Credit agricole and Credit foncier (by Ives Gyot), Ecole anglaise (by 
H. Higgs), Nihilisme, and Placement. 

This last work in the very distinguished career of M. Say bids us 
pause to express our respect for his life and economic activity. The 
bibliography (p. 267) of some fifty titles shows an amazing productive- 
ness during his seventy years (1826-1896). Contrary to the dictum of 
some wise observers that a writer's chief productive period is from thirty 
to forty, M. Say's greatest activity seems to have been reached after he 



